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RECEPTION FOR THE ARTIST 
SATURDAY 22 NOVEMBER 4-6 PM 


MARGO LEAVIN GALLERY 
812 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
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ALEXIS SMITH ^ ’ 

The Ties That Bind, 2003 ‘ ) k 

Mixed media collage 

22 V4 X 19 1/4 X 2 Inches ^ * ' 

Photo: Brian Forrest 
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:!141 Glencoe 
Venice, CA. 90291 


COURTESY ROSAMOND FELSEN GALLERY 
MARGO LEAVIN GALLERY 


WEST BEACH CAFE 60 N. VENICE BLVD. • VENICE, CA 399-9246 

Mon. 6 p.m. - 2 a.m. • Tues. - Fri. 8 a.m. - 2 p.m. • Sat. 8c Sun. 10 a.m. - 2 p 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA 
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Mandeville Art Gallery 

University of California, San Diego 

La Jolla, California 92093 

October 7 to October 31, 1976 

Hours: Sunday through Friday 12-5 pm 

Reception: October 7 — 5-7 pm 
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ROSAMUND FELSEN GALLERY 

669 NORTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 
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The Board of Directors of Unify Savings and Loan Association 
cordiaiiy invites you to an opening 
of Unity Savings' main office 
and a preview showing of "Starlight" 
a commissioned installation by Alexis Smith. 

8900 Santa Monica Boulevard 
West Hollywood, California 90069 

March 16, 1982 
5:30 to 7:30 P.M. 

Cocktails and hors d'oeuvres 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
David Roberts, Chairman of the Board 
Cyril H. Gius, President 
Jonathan Carr Ahearn • Ronald I. Anson • Richard N. Castle • Altovise Davis • Marjorie Pressman • 
Charles Anthony Rand • Myra Riddell • Maxwell Salter • Sumio Shibata • Norman Tulchin • Kevin Wiser 




By Invitation Only 
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MARCH 12 - 30 

MIZUNO GALLERY 
669 La Cienega 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90069 
Tel: (213) 659-3545 

HOURS: 12 - 5 


HIRS. HORACE BLOCH 
11015 Ophier Dr. 

Los Angeles, Ca. 90024 

L.FERARY 

MAY 1 6 1975 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
MURIUM ART 




MARGO LEAVIN GALLERY 

812 N. ROBERTSON BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 
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• ALEXIS SMITH • 

“CHRISTMAS EVE, 1943” 

* September 25-October 23,1982 ^ 

Reception for the artist September 25,3:00-5:00 p.m. 

MARGO LEAVIN GALLERY 

812 N. Robertson Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 90069 273-0603 


ALEXIS SMITH 

SATAN'S SATELUTSS 


September 25-October 23,1982 
Reception for the artist September 25, 6:00-8:00 p.m. 

ROSAMUND FELSEN GALLERY 
669 N. La Cienega Blvd. Los Angeies, CA 90069 652-9172 



ROSAMUND FELSEN GALLERY 

669 N. LA CIENEGA BLVD. 

LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 































Join us ot the dedication 
and reception tor the artist Monday, 
September 19,1983,5:30 p. m. 


at De Vos Performing Arts Hail 


^ Keeler Grand Fp^r 
The public is invited 






















DEDICATION OF “THE GRAND" 

September 19,1983 

WELCOME 

Robert M. Murdock, Director, 
Grand Rapids Art Museum 


•MEDLEY 

"Putting on the Ritz" Irving Berlin 
"Moke Believe" Jerome Kern 
"I'll Build 0 Stairway to Paradise" 
George Gershwin 
"It Don't Mean a Thing" 

(If It Ain't Got That Swing) 
Duke Ellington 

Symphony Jazz Ensemble 
Daniel Bryska-Saxophone 
Ava Ordman-Trombone 
Daniel Kovats-Trumpet 
Bruce Early-Piano 
David Spring-Bass 
Timothy Froncek-Drums 


INTRODUCTION OF HONORED GUESTS 
Robert M. Murdock 
The Honorable Richard Buth 
The Honorable Abe L. Drasin 
Alexis Smith 

Mrs. M.S. Keeler (Mary Ann) 

MUSICAL FINALE 
"Paper Moan" Harold Aden 
Symphony Jazz Ensemble 


* Lines from the lyrics of the above 
songs ore used in "THE GRAND". 
Musical arrangements by Daniel Kovats. 



ALEXIS SMITH 


“Tales of 

Mystery and Enchantment” 


January 21 through March 5 


|\PR 


NICHOLAS WILDER GALLERY 

8225/2 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 90046 (213) 656-0770 
Gallery hours: 11:00 a. m. to 5:00 p. m., Tuesday through Saturday 



ALEXIS 

SMITH 

Eldorado 

(On the Road, Part II) 








24 March - 21 April 1990 

Reception for the Artist 
Tuesday, 21 March, 6-8 p.m. 



MARGO LEAVIN GALLERY 

812 North Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90069 



ALEXIS SMITH 


THE ROOM ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MIRROR 
(installation) January 5-20, 1979 

REVERSE READING January 5 

DE APPEL - AMSTERDAM 













ALEXIS SMITE 


LONG BEACH MUSEUM OF ART 
2300 East Ocean Boulevard 
Long Beach, California 


December 6 — January 4,1976 


Non-Profit Org. 
U.S. Postage 

PAID 

Long Beach, CA. 
Permit No. 1 


Ken Donahue , Director 
L.A. County Museum of Art 
5905 Wilshire Blvd, 

Los Angeles, Calif• 90036 
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Holly Solomon Gallery-392 West Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10012 













The Board of Trustees and 
The Director of the Brooklyn Museum 
Cordially Invite You to Attend 
A Reception for the Artist 
On the occasion of 

Same Old Paradise 

An installation by 

ALEXIS SMITH 

In the Grand Lobby 

Thursday evening, October 8, 1987 
From 6:30 until 8:30 p.m. 


R.S.V.P. by October 5, (718) 638-5000, ext. 326 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 

200 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, New York 11238 


This reception is underwritten in full by an anonymous patron. 


Ateyiis 


Direct motor coach service to the Brook¬ 
lyn Museum will depart from the Plaza 
Hotel at 5:30 p.m. and from the southeast 
corner of West Broadway and Houston at 
6:00 p.m. Return service will depart from 
the Museum at 8:30 p.m. To reserve seat¬ 
ing on the bus, please call (718) 638-5000, 
ext. 326. 


This installation, which will remain on view through January 11, 1988, 
is made possible, in part, by a grant from the National Endowment for 
the Arts, a federal agency. Additional support for this project has been 
provided by an anonymous patron and the Mareo Leavin Gallerv. 


My life is an open book. 
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John IfJhite 
1320 Pacific 

April 19-May 20, 195 Venice, Ca 902 

Gallery 1 _——- 

San Jose State University^ LIBRARY 

9th & San Carlos St. 

San Jose, California FEB 16 1984 

(408) 277-2716 
Hours 11-4, Mon.-Fri. 
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ALEXIS SMITH 


Jane 



MARGO LEAVIN GALLERY 

812 N. ROBERTSON BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES CALI FOR N lA 90069 213 273-0603 



CALAMITY/AND DEADWOOD 



Calamity 



and Deadwood 
















ASPHALT JUNGLE 



She tried to close her eyes, but could not. As she saw 
the swift approach of oncoming death, 



A mighty naked white man dropped as from heaven 
into the path of the charging lion. 















































THE GIRL CAN^T HELP IT 

























DAYS OF OUR LIVES 





LIBRARY 


SEP 13 1885 
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“Of course, everything’s a mess. The mess is 
just the decor in which we live’.’ 


‘Is it Jane? What is it? This is her shape—this is her size—”* 


A name is dropped, much as one might drop a handkerchief. It is 
cast like a stone into a pool of still water, which it then causes to 
erupt, much as a hint of slander might ignite a scandalous 
rumor. It is neither a surname nor a pronoun, and therefore is 
put forward without either certainty or intimacy, stability or 
benevolence. Neither a cold stare nor a friendly wink, it is pro¬ 
nounced rather with a furtive glance, a first name only, which is 
both a look and a look away, at once a promise and a secret kept. 
It’s a name that is hard to place, but deliberately so, like that of a 
mistress, an informant or a spy. It is both an answer and a ques¬ 
tion mark, a clue and a mystery. Like a widow or a maiden un¬ 
wed, or a criminal who operates from outside the law. It is the 
name behind a face that hides behind a mask. It is both a seduc¬ 
tion and a trap, at once suspicious and enticing, compelling and 
infectious. Like an invasion of privacy, or the threat of house 
arrest, it eagerly usurps any title or throne, gathering up 
monikers and epithets like a storm gathering thunderclouds, 
casting shadows over properties and traits and concealing them 
within a hideaway, inside a treasure chest, in a lone syllable, 
this one word, a name. 

“Jane” 

It is by the dropping of this name that Alexis Smith has made 
a splash amidst the formal gathering we commonly term our 
culture, launching waves that disrupt its otherwise uniform 
surface, which ripple across the mannered style of its characters 
and distort the tight contour of their story lines. With this one 
word she has successfully fractured the glass through which we 
perceive our world, throwing into disarray its component parts 
— its lead players, their plot twists, their memorable entrance 
lines — only to newly assemble it all into a kind of visual web, a 
kaleidoscope of shifting patterns that glint with the shards of 
fabled heroines and film actresses. From out of this debris 
“Jane” then appears, in each of Smith’s works, like a reflection 


*Mr. Rochester to Jane Eyre 





in a broken mirror, a single figure that scatters like a crowd. 

With fleeting details and glimpsed definitions, “Jane” is found 
interspersed throughout Smith’s exhibit, woven into every piece 
without ever resolving into the image of a particular person. Her 
portrait is offered more in the duplicitous manner of the com¬ 
posite sketch, in depictions quilted with borrowed vignettes and 
popular anecdotes, in collages that do not capture her likeness so 
much as caption it. Smith visualizes “Jane” by making popular 
her name, by grafting it onto title roles and headline news, by 
accrediting it with noted literature and cinema classics. It is the 
linking of a common denominator to uncommon distinctions that 
locates “Jane” in the jungle with Tarzan, that tutors her as a 
schoolgirl alongside schoolboy Dick, that dresses her in the ur¬ 
banity of Jane Bowles, and endows her with the parlor etiquette 
of Jane Austen. Yet never is it a name that “Jane” makes of her¬ 
self. Rather, it is Smith’s construction—her process of splicing, 
affixing and assembling—that adorns “Jane” with vestiges of the 
famed and the legendary but also leaves her true identity 
eclipsed. By cropping and overlaying her face and figure, the art¬ 
ist keeps her literally veiled and masked. “ Jane” is thus rendered 
by Smith as both larger than life and lost in its shadow, in an 
image that does not describe her presence so much as compensate 
for her absence. 

If “Jane” does have an ancestry, a source and a title from which 
she descends, it might only be found in the person of Jane Doe, 
the substitute during legal proceedings for those whose presence 
is felt and attested to but who, in fact, exist in name only. “Jane” 
inhabits this void as well, bridges this gap in the known and the 
real. She occupies this vacancy along with dreams and wishings, 
in a shadow that can only be illuminated by the revelations of 
fiction, like the spotlight that shines on center stage, that casts 
her as both the stand-in and the celebrity, in the trauma and the 
drama of the half truth. 


—Lane Relyea 


HELL ON WHEELS 


1 



“I just wish they would leave me alone, and let 
me go to hell by my own route” 











CHECKLIST OF THE EXHIBITION 


7 September-12 October 1985 


All works are dated 1985, 

and materials are mixed media 

collage. 

In measurements, height 
precedes width. 


1. Jane Doe 

(1) 29% X 24% (2) 29 x 22V2 
(3) 29% X 23 inches 

2. Asphalt Jungle 

Two panels, each 45% x 25 
inches 


3. Me, TarzanlYou, Jane 
Two panels, each 19 x 15% 
inches 


4. Always a Sucker for Brawn 
16% X 16 inches 


5. The Perfect Couple 
38V 2 X 30 V 2 inches 


6. The Ape Man 
29Vs X 2 IV 4 inches 


7. Through the Grapevine 
Two panels, each 
20% X 16% inches 


8. Pride and Prejudice 
34 X 22 V 2 inches 


9. Despair 

2 IV 2 X 15y8 inches 


10. Jane Eyre 

20% X 18Vs inches 


11. Lady Jane 

22 V 4 X 22 V 4 inches 


12. Persuasion 
24% X 19 inches 

13. Spellbound 

(1) 231/4 X 191/4 (2) 24 X 20 
inches 

14. Another World 
241/2 X 19% inches 


15. Days of Our Lives 
241/2 X 191/2 inches 

16. Calamity Jane 

Two panels, each 32 x 2 OV 4 
inches 

17. The Girl Can’t Help It 

Two panels, each 26i/s x 18Vs 
inches 

18. Cinderella Story 
211/2 X 32 V 4 inches 


19. Hell on Wheels 
32V 4 X 211/2 inches 

20. Calamity land Deadwood 
Two panels, each 24ys x 18i/s 
inches 

21. The Man Nobody No’s 
15% X 77% inches 


22. Wild Life 

18% X 16Vs inches 


Copyright © 1985 Margo Leavin Gallery, 
Los Angeles 

Photography: Douglas M. Parker Studio 
Design: COY, Los Angeles 
Printing: Alan Lithograph, Inc. 

Illustrated on cover: The Ape Man 

























































































































"Landscape of Signs/' a lecture in conjunction 
with the exhibition, by Dave Hickey, contemporary 
art critic, author, musician and composer 
Thursday, December 5 6:30 pm 

Tickets available through the Education Department 

This exhibition is supported by a generous grant 
from The Bohen Foundation with additional 
funding from the National Committee of the 
Whitney Museum, the National Endowment for 
the Arts, and an anonymous donor. 


The Trustees of the Whitney Museum of American Art 
request the pleasure of your 
company at a reception to celebrate 
the opening of the exhibition 



Wednesday, November 20, 1991 
9 to 11 pm 

Admission by invitation only 
This invitation admits two 

Whitney Museum of American Art 
945 Madison Avenue at 75th Street 




Alexis Smith 

Wild Life, 1985 

Mixed-media collage, ISVsXlbys inches 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art, California; 
Gift of Bruce Murkoff 






SMITH, ALEKIS 


WISISSFli 


Reception for the artist 
Wednesday, March 10,6 to 8 pm 


MARGO LEAVIN GALLERY 

812 North Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
310.273.0603 fax 273.9131 


ALEXIS SMITH 
PUBLIC WORKS 


January 12 to February 24, 1991 
Mandeville Gallery, University of California, San Diego 


University of California. San Diego 
Mandeville Gallery, 0327 
Mandeville Center, Room 101 
La Jolla, CA 92093-0327 
(619)534-2864 


Alexis Smith: Public Works 

January 12 to February 24, 1991 

Alexis Smith: Public Works is a ten-year 
survey of site-specific works and project proposals, 
including Snake Path for the Stuart Collection at 
the University of California, San Diego. 

Reception: Friday, January 11,7 to 9 p.m. 

Gallery Hours: Tuesday through Sunday, 

12 to 5 p.m. Closed Mondays. 

A catalog is available. 

This exhibition Is sponsored by the Mandeville Gallery Art Council, 
the Stuart Foundation, and the University Events Program Board. 

There is no admission charge. A parking fee is required. 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO ATTEND 
THE FOUNDERS PREVIEW OPENING OF 



THIS EXHIBITION WILL REMAIN ON 
VIEW AT MOCA AT CALIFORNIA PLAZA 


THROUGH JULY 5, 1992 


FOUNDERS PREVIEW OPENING 


This invitation admits two. 
Please present for admission. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
MARCH 25, 1992 
6:30-10 PM 


LIGHT HORS D'OEUVRES 
NO-HOST BAR 
MUSIC 

VALET PARKING ^3 


MOCA AT CALIFORNIA PLAZA 
250 SOUTH GRAND AVENUE 
DOWNTOWN LOS ANGELES 



This exhibition was organized by 
the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York, and is supported 
by o generous grant from The Bohen 
Foundation, with additional funding 
from the Notional Committee of 
the Whitney Museum, the Notional 
Endowment for the Arts and on 
anonymous donor. A Steinway piano 
has also been generously loaned by 
Sherman Cloy & Co. 


AAen Seldom Make Passes at 
Girls Who Wear Glasses, 1985. 
Mixed-media collage on painted wall; 
two panels, 27 x 33 x 5 inches; 
10x15 feet x 5 inches overall. 
Collection of the artist. 














































Cfte^ked KaiimtA 



ALEXIS SMITH 


25 May - 30 June 1995 
Opening Thursday 25 May, 6-8 pm 


Margo Leavin Gallery 


812 North Robertson Boulevard Los Angeles California 90069 310.273.0603 fax 273.9131 
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ALEXIS SMITH 
“WORDS TO LIVE BY” 

16 OCTOBER-13 NOVEMBER 1999 


RECEPTION FOR THE ARTIST 
SATURDAY 16 OCTOBER 4-6PM 


MARGO LEAVIN GALLERY 
812 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 90069 
310 273 0603 FAX 273 9131 









public lejitum; 

april 26 at the P.C.C. forum 

7:30 - 8:30 pm 

public reception: 

april 26 

8:30 ■ 10:00 pm 


► pasadena city college 
art gallery 

1570 east Colorado boulevafi 
pasadena, California 91106 f JIM3 
818.585.7238 


► gallery hours: 

monday thru friday 12:00 ■ 4:00 pm 
monday thru thursday 7:00 - 9:00 pm 
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Pasadena City College 
Art Gallery 

1 570 Past Colorado Boulevard 
Pasadena. California 91106-20071 


Non-Profit Org. 
U S. POSTAGE 

PAID 

Permit No 1794 
Pasadena. Calif. 
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ART 

CAROL S. ELIEL 
LACMA 

5905 UILSHIRE BLVD 
LOS ANGELES, 


000478 


CA 90036 
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Alexis^mitl^ 

'‘The Magic Mountain'' 
April21—Mayl0, 1979 


Holly Solomon Gallery 
392 West Broadway 
New York. New York 10012 
(212) 925-1900 






CHAPTER VII 


By the Ocean of Time 

Can one tell — that is to say, narrate - time, time itself, as such, 
for its own sake? That would surely be an absurd undertaking. A 
story which read: Time passed, it ran on, the time flowed on¬ 
ward ” and so forth — no one in his senses could consider that a 
narrative. It would be as though one held a single note or chord 
for a whole hour, and called it music. For narration resembles music 
in this, that it fills up the time. It “ fills it in ” and “ breaks it up,” 
so that “ there’s something to it,” “ something going on ” ~ to 
quote, with due and mournful piety, those casual phrases of our 
departed Joachim, all echo of which so long ago died away. So 
long ago, indeed, that we wonder if the reader is clear how long 
ago it was. For time is the medium of narration, as it is the medium 
of life. Both are inextricably bound up with it, as inextricably as 
are bodies in space. Similarly, time is the medium of music; music 
divides, measures, articulates time, and can shorten it, yet enhance 
its value, both at once. Thus music and narration are alike, in that 
they can only present themselves as a flowing, as a succession in 
time, as one thing after another; and both differ from the plastic 
arts, which are complete in the present, and unrelated to time save 
as all bodies are, whereas narration — like music - even if it should 
try to be completely present at any given moment, would need 
time to do it in. 

So much is clear. But it is just as clear that we have also a dif¬ 
ference to deal with. For the time element in music is single. Into a 
section of mortal time music pours itself, thereby inexpressibly 
enhancing and ennobling what it fills. But a narrative must have 
two kinds of time: first, its own, like music, actual time, condi¬ 
tioning its presentation and course; and second, the time of its con¬ 
tent, which is relative, so extremely relative that the imaginary 
time of the narrative can either coincide nearly or completely with 
the actual, or musical, time, or can be a world away. A piece of 
music called a “ Five-minute Waltz ” lasts five minutes, and this is 



















Alexis Smith 

An Embarrassment of Riches 


March 21 - April 21, 2001 


Reception 

March 21, 5:30-7:30 PM 


Lawrence Rubin • Greenberg \4n Doren ♦ Fine Art 

730 Fifth Avenue, at 57th Street 
New York NY 10019 


212-445-0444 telephone 
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Vanity Fair 
2001 

mixed media 

32 X 41 X 1.75 inches 
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ALEXIS SMITH 


SECOND NATURE 

APRIL 20 - MAY 25, 20 13 
RECEPTION: SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 4-6 PM 

GALLERY TALK WITH ALEXIS SMITH: SATURDAY. MAY 18, 10 AM 
IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWED BY A GALLERY TALK WITH LARRY BELL AT FRANK LLOYD GALLERY, 10:30 AM 
RSVP BY SATURDAY, MAY 1 1 INFO@CRAIGKRULLGALLERY.COM OR 310.828.6410 


CRAIG KRULL GALLERY 

BERGAMOT STATION 

2525 MICHIGAN AVENUE, BUILDING B3 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90404 
310.828.6410 I NFO@CRAIGKRULLGALLERY.COM 
CRAIGKRULLGALLERY.COM 


IMAGES: OPEN ARMS . 2013. MIXED MEDIA, 28 X 40” 


. WASTELAND . 2013. MIXED MEDIA, 28 X 40”, THE LAST TIME I SAW PARIS , 2013, MIXED MEDIA, 20 X 24” 
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mith was born in Los Angeles in 
1949. During her childhood, part 
of which was spent on the grounds of the 
mental hospital where her father was 
superintendent, she fashioned narrative 
collages of words and images cut from 
popular magazines. After graduating from 
Whittier High School, Smith enrolled at 
the newly established University of 
California, Irvine, intending to study 
French, but subsequently switched to art. 
Her collages at this point took on a new. 


more serious dimension, as she studied with 
Robert Irwin, Craig Kauffman, and Vija 
Celmins—artists whose conceptual 
orientations appealed to her narrative- 
based sensibility. 

Smith's collages are inspired by found 
texts and found things that she combines to 
create a new dialogue out of familiar words 
and images. Smith is intrigued by the 
histories that inanimate objects contain, 
and she has consciously sought to share 
these hidden narratives through her art. 






The book pieces that constitute her 
earliest work evolved into wall-bound, 
horizontal collages of loose pages carrying 
lengthy quotes selected from a wide range 
of literary texts, including Thomas Mann 
and Raymond Chandler. Carefully typed 
and juxtaposed with small evocative found 
objects, these pieces functioned as 
enhanced narratives. 

After 1975 Smith became more eclectic 
in her selection of sources, employing pulp 
fiction and popular Hollywood myths, in 
which she saw reflections of our media¬ 
generated identities. Her collage format 
also became more aggressively three 
dimensional as she embellished frames and 
altered her found materials. As Smith 
enriched the physical characteristics of her 
work, her found objects and Images 
assumed a visual strength equal to, and 
sometimes even greater than, the 
appropriated words. 

Originally considered among the group of 
young, conceptually oriented artists whose 
work told stories. Smith has gradually 
assumed a singular position in the 
contemporary art world. Her achievement 
has been to reinvigorate collage and 
assemblage by incorporating disparate 
elements—both textual and three 
dimensional— into works ranging In 
scale from small easel-size collages to 
monumental sculptural ensembles in 
public places. 

The themes Smith has developed in her 
art, represented here in separate galleries, 
propose a saga of our time. Collectively, the 
stories she has reconstructed over the past 
twenty years form a history of twentieth- 
century America; individually, each is a 
poetic provocation of private memories. 


Art Ta/A'sare held in the galleries and are free 
with museum admission. 

Sunday 

March 29 3:00 pm 
Richard Armstrong 

Curator, Whitney Museum of American Art; 
curator of the exhibition 

Thursday 

April 23 6:30 pm 
Alexis Smith 
artist 

Sunday 

May 3 3:00 pm 
Dave Hickey 
critic and writer 

Thursday 

May 14 6:30 pm 

Hunter Drohojowska 

art writer; Department Chair, 

Otis Art Institute of Parsons 
School of Design 


This exhibition was organized by the Whitney 
Museum of Art, New York, and is supported by a 
generous grant from The Bohen Foundation, with 
additional funding from the National Committee 
of the Whitney Museum, the National Endowment 
for the Arts, and an anonymous donor. A Steinway 
piano has also been generously loaned by Sherman 
Clay & Co. Production of the videotape Alexis Smith: 
Life in America was supported by a grant from 
the Samuel and May Rudin Foundation, Inc. 


Wild Life, 1985 

Mixed-media collage, ISVaXlbVa 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 
California; Gift of Bruce Murkoff 


In the Jane series, Smith used a common 
name to bind a body of mostly easel-size 
works that both demonstrate and question 
the fate of a variety of women. The 
cumulative impact depends on the 
especially rich word-image conjunction. 

The Jane series was an outgrowth of 
Smith's earliest interest in heroines, 
personified by the dancer Isadora Duncan. 
As Smith recalled, "I started with Jane 
Doe, then I made the comparison between 
Tarzan and Jane and Jayne Mansfield and 
Mickey Hargitay being parallels, then I 
thought of other Jane couples: Dick and 
Jane, Jane Russell and Howard Hughes, 
Paul and Jane Bowles. Then I thought of 
the English Janes: Jane Eyre, Jane Austen, 
then Calamity Jane." In the fictional and 
factual Janes, Smith perceived a 


metaphorical power. Slang for 
everywoman, Jane could speak to universal 
situations. "I started collecting these things 
and drawing parallels between the lives of 
these women who had a tough time. I was 
at a point in my life when you wake up one 
morning and realize that your life isn't 
going to work out quite the way you 
imagined." Though she intended her gender 
to be self-evident in the work. Smith has 
repeatedly cautioned in interviews against 
reading the Janes as a feminist tract. Her 
intentions remained transformative, even 
aesthetic, rather than sociopolitical. "What 
I'm trying to do is generate a mythology 
out of things we experience everyday to 
give a kind of meaning to everyday life and 
show the story and patterns as they exist in 
the things we gloss over." 





































Bombshell, 1982 

Mixed-media collage, YIVz'x.YlWz 
Collection of Merry Norris 


By 1982 Smith was appropriating 
fragments of popular texts, especially the 
interchangeable, standardized plots of pulp 
novels, most of them blatantly escapist and 
written for the female reader. In these texts 
she found a written counterpart to the 
physical detritus that constituted her visual 
vocabulary. By abandoning literature in 
favor of pulp, she could more fully exploit 
the iconic effect of her imagery. Henceforth 
Smith's art would be unabashedly pop in its 
sources and realization. 

The collages of Christmas Eve, 1943 
reek of wartime Los Angeles. Newspaper 
headlines tell of war maneuvers, men are in 
a variety of uniforms, a col I aged poster 
hectors "'Buy War Bonds"; Smith's titles, 
such as Bombshell, reinforce the period's 


frenzied sense of mobilization. Equally 
important in this work is Smith's new 
approach to frames. Her once simple 
plexiglass boxes have become elaborate 
devices—some found, some fabricated— 
tailored to enrich the content of the piece. 
She then silkscreened texts at the bottom 
of each piece of glass, effecting an overlay 
of word on image. 

In Christmas Eve, 1943, Smith once 
again fabricated a narration from a medley 
of sources. The title dates the piece to a 
time Smith knows best through the 
scavenged memorabilia she hoards. Pages 
of newspapers, old photographs, movie 
posters, the faddish flotsam and jetsam of 
the moment were abundantly available to 
her in the thrift shops and swap meets that 
serve as her supply sources. During the 
1940s, the decade in which she was born, 
the war effort had brought thousands of 
new people to Southern California, 
hastening its fall from sunny Eden to 
smoggy metropolis. In this sense, the 1940s 
may be considered L.A.'s last moment of 
Innocence. 

As always with Smith, Hollywood 
mediates all information—both in tone and 
in collaged presentation. Perhaps more 
than ever before in her work, the variously 
framed units of Christmas Eve, 1943 
function as pages from a script 
superimposed over stills of its movie. 




All the Simple Old Fashioned Charm, 

1984 

Lacquer on wood, 34X171/4X19^2 
Margo Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles 


Smith excerpted her texts from a variety of 
authors, among whom Raymond Chandler 
was a favorite. In Chandler's sardonic, 
world-weary tone. Smith found a perfectly 
pitched melody for the darker range in her 
voice. His graphic metaphors readily 
spawned physical embellishment; his gritty, 
urban vocabulary was elegantly amplified 
by the swap-meet detritus always so 
attractive to Smith. Situated in and around 
Los Angeles, Chandler's narratives depict 
the hard-bitten life of Hollywood, the other 
side of the shiny coin of the perpetually 
reinventable self. Life as a series of roles, 
the Hollywood promise, suited Smith's own 
narrational needs. 


The Big Sleep (Requiem for Raymond 
Chandler) (1978), Golden State (1980), 
and All the Simple Old Fashioned Charm 
(1984) exemplify Smith's approaches to 
integrating word and image. The 
consumerist exhortations painted on the 
wall behind Golden State, for example, 
silently echo the jaded tone of Chandler's 
tale. The stylized advertisements also mark 
a change in Smith's conception of the 
relationship between collaged object and 
ground. The size of the ground is 
exponentially increased by the decorated 
wall, so that the framed collage in its 
entirety becomes another object. 






Colorado, 1971 

Loose-leaf book with collage 
pages, 11 X 10^2 each 
Collection of the artist 


Colorado (1971), a wood-encased photo 
album, its cover decorated with the raised 
letters "Colorado,'' Is the fullest exposition 
of Smith's early techniques and ambitions. 
The action of turning the pages punctuates 
an ambiguous and spare narrative. The 
words "hiss, clang, sizzle, crackle, pop," 
stenciled on various Individual pages, 
introduce an aural component to Smith's 
story. A double-page spread marked "Ars 
Longa" features postcards of the Eiffel 
Tower, the Taj Mahal, and one of the great 
pyramids. An ordinary yearbook 
photograph of schoolboys and girls follows, 
then a spread with the words "Ars Longa, 
Vita Brevis" ("art is long, life is short"). A 
De StijI painting has been altered to 
resemble a waste receptacle; on a later 
page the joke is reiterated by the word 
"guffaw" stenciled sideways. A subsequent 
publicity shot of the ever glamorous actress 
Alexis Smith, adorned with the two artists' 


interchangeable autograph, prepares us for 
a final exhortation: "clap." Ending the 
piece with this stage direction reinforces 
the cinematic quality of the book. Like all 
film animation, it Is a series of conjoined 
stills, and it haughtily declares in Latin its 
relative immortality. Part souvenir—the 
class photo—and part prediction—behold 
the new likeness of Alexis Smith!—the 
piece is a charming aggrandizement of her 
artistic personality-in-formatlon. 

Larger themes, all filtered through 
Hollywood narration, occupied Smith for 
the next few years. From the otherness of 
Charlie Chan and the tragic fates of 
Orpheus and Beauty and the Beast, to the 
operatic melodramas of Madame Butterfly 
and The Red Shoes, Smith worked with an 
array of screenplay narratives that enabled 
her to outgrow her preoccupation with self 
and look to a wider social scope. 










Two interconnected groups of work, On the 
Road and Eldorado, conclude Smith's 
examination of Edenic California. Wall- 
bound and freestanding constructions, they 
are elaborations on her traditional collage 
format. Both the pieces in On the Road and 
those in Eldorado were inspired by Jack 
Kerouac's paean to wanderlust and postwar 
America, On the Road. Published in 1957, 
Kerouac's book tells of a cross-country 
drive that is the Beat generation's Pilgrim's 
Progress. In a 1983 interview. Smith, 
describing how she functioned as an artist 
in Los Angeles, had praised the automobile 
as a powerful extension of her artistic need 
to organize things and as a place of 
meditative solitude conducive to thinking. 

As she concluded, 'T think cars are really 
wonderful; the/ve become the twentieth- 
century archetype for libido, power, 
purpose, destiny and control." These two 
series reasserted more graphically than 
ever Smith's deep attraction to the signs 
and symbols of outdoor advertising and to 
the visual-verbal literacy it spawned. Her 
search for a common vocabulary had, in 
fact, led her to two, often intersecting, 
languages—one represented by the verbal 
cliches and images of Hollywood, the other 
by the words and icons of the American 
automobile culture. 

Kerouac's saga offered countless 
vignettes of the life on the road that is the 
quintessential American experience. 

Smith's longtime preoccupation with the 



Rocky Road, 1990 
Mixed-media collage, 
two panels, 64X23 each 
Margo Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles 


symbols of time, travel, and romance 
coalesced perfectly with Kerouac's story. 
His verbal panorama formed a harmonious 
counterpoint to the array of images Smith 
had at hand. 

With the works in On the Road and 
Eldorado, Smith's subjects moved forward 
in time from pre-World War II America to 
its more recent past. Her art had evolved in 
focus from a literary one that largely 
comprised twentieth-century classics 
(mostly written before 1940) to such 
sources as Kerouac and rock-and-roll lyrics 
of the 1960s. By joining more 
commonplace, often media-derived 
messages to her usual, ordinary objects. 
Smith shed all vestiges of formal reserve 
and made her work unapologetically public 
in scale and its address. It had transcended 
the constraints of its origins in collage. 




Same Old Paradise, 1987 
Grand Lobby installation, 

The Brooklyn Museum, 

New York. Mixed media collage 
on painted canvas backdrop. 

22 X 64 feet overall. Courtesy of 
Margo Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles 


Originally commissioned by The Brooklyn 
Museum as a project for Its cavernous 
Moderne entrance lobby, Same Old Paradise is 
presented here with the original collages 
installed on a monochromatic rendering of the 
canvas backdrop. Using orange-crate labels as 
models, the artist composed an idyllic 
California landscape — rows of orange groves 
receding to a mountain range, topped by a 
bright sky with streaks of yellow clouds. At 
one end is an enormous bough of fruit and 
blossoms; at the other, Eden’s demise is 
symbolized by a meandering distant highway 
that becomes a huge colled snake in the 
foreground. Hanging in the lower section are 


eight assemblages, overscaled at five-by-three 
feet each, hung in a multipartite frame. Large 
billboard-derived images of landscapes, 
clothed bodies, and a face become grounds for 
smaller items such as a fan belt, calendar, 
thermometer, and a rusted license plate. 
Quotes from Jack Kerouac’s On the Road 
define the work as a quest, exemplified by the 
exclamatory, "I suddenly saw the whole 
country as an oyster for us to open, and the 
pearl was there, the pearl was there.” 










Past Lives, 1990 (in collaboration 
with Amy Gerstler). Installation 
view, Josh Baer Gallery, New York. 
Courtesy of Margo Leavin Gallery, 
Los Angeles 


During the 1980s, Smith collected dozens of 
used children’s chairs, sixty of which she 
included in a large-scale installation conceived 
with poet/writer Amy Gerstler. A major 
portion of this installation is included In the 
exhibition. 

The work consists of freestanding chairs, 
schoolroom fixtures, photographs, collages, 
and carefully penned phrases authored by 
Gerstler. The depopulated sense of the piece 
emphasizes the anthropomorphic character of 
the chairs —their "anatomical” structure of 
arms, back, and feet. Each of the small chairs 
Is redolent of a single past life, a utilitarian 
monument to the activities of childhood. 

The innocent nostalgia evoked by the 
physical installation works at cross-purposes 
with Gerstler’s text. The viewer is Immersed, 
almost painfully so, in an environment which is 
alternately charged with hope and despair, 
anticipation and regret. Past Lives \s an 
ambitiously three-dimensional reprise of the 


themes of Identity and fate that have 
preoccupied Smith since the beginning of her 
career. Gerstler’s voice, attuned to the 
richness of Smith’s ensemble, tersely 
articulates the jumble of feelings that erupt in 
any reconstitution of childhood. 


Although commonly referred to as Porgy 
and Bess, Smith’s original title for this work 
was The Promised Land, an ironic comment on 
the plight of African-Americans in this country. 
Smith produced a collaged narrative, using 
stage directions from the play Porgy and Bess 
and quotes from the opera. The references to 
the opera’s story line result in a dialogue that 
runs through the piece, providing a backdrop 
and context for the installation’s Imagery. Two 
long panels hung on opposite walls tell the tale 
of life on Catfish Row In Charleston, South 
Carolina, and are separated by a panel 











The Promised Land {Porgyand Bess), 

1981 

Installation view, Otis Art Institute 
of Parsons School of Design, Los Angeles 
Collection of Newport Harbor Art 
Museum, Newport Beach, California; 
Purchased by the Acquisition Council 


declaring "Intermission.” Moving from left to 
right, an illusionistic piano keyboard is 
anchored to the floor by potted geraniums and 
courses of fake bricks. On the opposite wall, a 
sinking ocean liner suggests the dashed hopes 
of the protagonists. 


Video 

Alexis Smith: Life in America, a 28-minute 
videotape by Peter Kirby, will be shown In 
MOCA’S Orientation Room on the hour and the 
half-hour from U am to 5 pm (Thursdays until 
8 pm), from March 29 through July 5,1992. 
The tape is also available for purchase In the 
MOCA Store. 

Tours 

Free gallery tours are available at California 
Plaza Thursday through Sunday at 1 pm and 2 
pm, and Thursday evenings at 6 pm. Tours are 
free with museum admission and meet at the 
Visitor Center. 


Publication 

Alexis Smith by Richard Armstrong, with a 
contribution by Amy Gerstler. 244 pages, 227 
illustrations, 191 in color. Published by the 
Whitney Museum of American Art In 
association with Rizzoll International 
Publications, New York. 

Photographs 

© Douglas M. Parker, except Bombshell. 

Cover: 

Alexis Smith In her studio, 1985 
Photograph by Jim McHugh 

Author: 

Richard Armstrong, Curator, Whitney Museum 
of American Art 

Design: Bethany Johns 

©1991 Whitney Museum of American Art 
945 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10021 

MOCA text derived from the exhibition 
catalogue. 
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Snake Path 

Alexis Smith 








Then wilt thou not 

BE LOTH TO LEAVE 

THIS Paradise, 

BUT SHALT POSSESS 

A Paradise within 

THEE, HAPPIER FAR. 

John Milton 
Paradise Lost 


Yet ah! why should they know their fate. 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 
And happiness too swiftly flies? 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 

No MORE; WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS, 

‘TiS FOLLY TO BE WISE. 


Thomas Gray 

On a Distant Prospect of Eton CoHegi 



The Stuart Collection 

at the University of California, San Diego 
is pleased to announce the completion of 


Snake Path 

by Alexis Smith 


You are invited to join us 
for a celebration 
Saturday^ October 24^ 1992 
from 3:30 to 5:30 p •m. 
at the site^ 

UCSD Central Library 



This work has heen made possible 
hy generous contributions from; 

The Stuart Foundation 
The University of California, San Diego 
The Colleagues of the Stuart Collection 
The National Endowment for the Arts 
The Russell Foundation 
The California Arts Commission 
The Frederick R. Weisman Art Foundation 
and numerous private individuals 




Alexis Smith, Snake Path, 1992 
slate and concrete, 560' long, 10' wide, 
granite book and bench. 
Landscaping in progress. 

Detail: head of snake, slate and concrete. 
Detail: granite book, 7' high, 5' wide. 












Photos by Philipp Scholz Rittermonn 
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lUe ^rt (Department 

of 

Tasadena City CotCege 


CordiaCCy invites you and a guest to 
a reception in honor of the 
Artist in (Evidence 

Alexis Smith 

to be heCd on l^ednesday, the twenty-eighth of ApriC 

from five to eight o'cCocIc^in the evening ^ 

at 

(Homewood 

1322 Verdugo ^ouCevard 
La Canada, CaCifornia 


%,s.v.p. by ApriC 23 
(818)585-7364 
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Iron Sorrows, 1990 
Mixed-media collage, 27x25-112 inches 
Collection of Max Palevsky 
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Alexis Smith 

The Farmer’s Daughter 

January 5 - February 18, 1995 

Reception for the Artist 
Thursday, January 5th 
6-8 pm 


GERALD PETERS GALLERY 

2913 Fairmount Dallas, Texas 73201 
p. 214-969-9410 . F. 214-969-9023 
Dallas • Santa Fe . New York 




SfAlTH^ 


Alexis Smith, All Pep andJuices, 1990, mixed media collage, 39.5 x 32 x 11 inches 



“Whafs your road, man? 

—holy hoy road, rainbow road, 
guppy road, any road. IPs 
an anywhere road for anybody 
anyhow.” 


Illustrated: The Holy Road , 1988 
Mixed media collage 
38 y 4 X 31^4 X 2 V 2 inches 


ALEXIS SMITH 


“On The Koad” 

26 March-23 April, 1988 

Reception for the Artist 
Saturday, 26 March 4 to 6 p.m. 


MARGO LEAVIN GALLERY 

812 North Robertson Boulevard Los Angeles 90069 213 273-0603 
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Priced to Sell. 1999 mixed media collage 40 x 30 x 2 Va inches 


IS SMITH 


•REAL WORLD': COLLAGE WORKS 1981-2002 


March 14 - May 11, 2002 


RECEPTION FOR THE ARTIST THURSDAY, MAR 14, 5:30 - 8 PM 


modermism 

685 MARKET STREET • SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 
TUES-SAT 10-5:30 (415)541-0461 FAX 541-0425 
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ALEXIS SMITH; SELECTED CHRONOLOGY 
Born, 1949, Los Angeles, California 
EDUCATION 

University of California, Irvine, BA, 1970 

SELECTED ONE-PERSON EXHIBITIONS 

2001 The Sorcerer's Apprentice, with Amy Gerstler, 
Museum of Contemporary Art, San Diego 
An Embarrassment of Riches, Lawrence Rubin 
Greenberg Van Doren Fine Art, New York 
2000 The Sorcerer's Apprentice, with Amy Gerstler, 
Miami Art Museum, Miami 
Fools Rush In, Ameringer Howard, Boca Raton 
1999 Words to Live By, Margo Leavin Gallery, Los 
Angeles 

1997 My Favorite Sport, Wexner Center for the Arts, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
A Matter of Taste, J. Paul Getty Museum, Los 
Angeles 

1995 Alexis Smith: The Farmer's Daughter, Gerald 
Peters Gallery, Dallas 

Alexis Smith: Cherished Notions, Margo Leavin 
Gallery, Los Angeles 

1994 Alexis Smith: The Wonder Years, 1973-1983, 
Margo Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles 
1993 Margo Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles 

Looking for America, Pasadena City College 
Art Gallery, Pasadena 

1991 Alexis Smith: Public Works, Mandeville Gallery, 
University of California, San Diego 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 
Traveled: The Museum of Contemporary Art, 
Los Angeles 

1990 Eldorado (On the Road, Part II), Margo Leavin 
Gallery, Los Angeles 
Long Beach Museum of Art, Long Beach 
1989 Past Lives, (with Amy Gerstler), Santa Monica 
Museum of Art, California. Traveled: Josh 
Baer Gallery, New York. 

1988 On the Road, Margo Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles 
1987 Alexis Smith-Joseph Cornell: Parallels, Aspen 
Art Museum, Colorado 

Alexis Smith:Same Old Paradise, The Brooklyn 
Museum, New York 

1986 Currents: Alexis Smith, Institute of Contemporary 
Art, Boston 

Viewpoints: Alexis Smith, Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis 

1985 Alexis Smith: Jane, Margo Leavin Gallery, 

Los Angeles 

1982 Chinese Junk, The Clocktower, Institute for Art 
& Urban Resources, New York 
Satan's Satellites, Rosamund Felsen Gallery, 

Los Angeles 


Christmas Eve, 1943, Margo Leavin Gallery, 

Los Angeles 

1981 U.S.A., Holly Solomon Gallery, New York 
1980 Raymond Chandler's L.A., Rosamund Felsen 

Gallery, Los Angeles 

Stardust, (performance with Heidi Hardin), Los 
Angeles Contemporary Exhibitions (travelling) 
1979 The Room on the Other Side of the Mirror, 

Foundation de Appel, Amsterdam 
Autumn Sonata, The Eastern Columbia Building 
Downtown Window, Los Angeles (organized 
by Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art) 
The Magic Mountain, Holly Solomon Gallery, 
New York 

1978 The Art of Magic, Close-up, (performance with 
Tony DeLap), Baxter Art Gallery, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
The Magic Mountain and Medium (performance), 
Rosamund Felsen Gallery, Los Angeles 
April Fool, Holly Solomon Gallery, New York 
1977 Holly Solomon Gallery, New York 

Tales of Mystery and Enchantment, Nicholas 
Wilder Gallery, Los Angeles 
1976 Scherherezade the Storyteller, (performance), 
CARP, Los Angeles 

Gallery I, San Jose State Univeristy, California 
Star Material, Mandeville Gallery, University of 
California, San Diego 

1975 Rapido, The Art galleries. University of California, 
Santa Barbara 

Anteroom, CARP, Los Angeles 
Classics Illustrated, Long Beach Museum of Art, 
California 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
1974 Riko Mizuno Gallery, Los Angeles 

SELECTED COMMISSIONS 

1999 Terrazzo floor, Jerome Schottenstein Center, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
1993 Terrazzo floor, Los Angeles Convention Center 
1992 Snake Path, slate pathway, Stuart Collection, 
University of California, San Diego 
1986 Bronze suitcase, granite headstone, and terrazzo 
sidewalk inlay, MacArthur Park, Los Angeles 
1985 Niagra, granite monument. Art Park, Lewiston, 
New York 

1984 California, mixed media collage on painted wall, 
California State Office Building, Santa Rosa 
1983 The Grand, mixed media installation, Keeler 
Grand Foyer, De Vos Hall, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

1982 Starlight, mixed media collage on painted wall. 

Unity Savings and Loan, West Hollywood 
There's No Place Like Home, mixed media 
collage on painted wall, collection of Aviva 
and Carl Covitz 
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Ten years ago, Patricia Anne Smith adopted the name of the well-known actress 
Alexis Smith. This act foreshadowed her attitude toward existing phenomena and 
her art. She began to utilize names, literature and pictorial imagery as if they were 
found objects and created an art which, like her name, suggests whimsical, 
ironic and sometimes mysterious interrelationships. 

Initially her work took the form of “scrapbooks” which one leafed through. As 
she became more involved with sequence and narrative rhythm, she discarded the 
book format in favor of panels which were mounted linearly on the wall. Her work 
revolves around single themes presented as collages of visual imagery and 
literary excerpts. This thematic structure differs markedly from traditional collage in 
which formal elements are echoed and repeated throughout the whole. The visual 
and literary elements in Smith’s collages often relate less to one another than to 
the central idea or metaphor which they illustrate. 

At times the visual components function almost like clues in a detective 
story as they shape and embellish the cursive literary statements. These works evoke 
a sense of psychological investigation not unlike dream analysis or spontaneous 
association. Just as the most ridiculous or unexpected image in a dream may 
provide insight when seen in context. Smith encourages the most commonplace 
and banal to appear mysterious and ironic. In this way, images as diverse as 
a page of buttons, a handprint or a photograph of ocean waves relate directly to 
her text, yet render a wealth of intuitive associations and interpretations. Smith’s 
greatest talent as a collage maker lies in her ability to choose this kind of banal, 
kitsch or romantic image and free its broader associative qualities by carefully 
controlling its context. 

The Argentine writer Jorge Luis Borges represents for Smith an artist whose 
designs and endeavors parallel her own. Two of the works in this show involve 


Borges directly. One draws its text from Borges’s narrative “The Library of Babel,’’ 
another treats Smith’s personal sense of involvement with Borges as an alter ego. 

In his preface to Borges’s Labyrinths, James E. Irby describes a philosophy 
which Smith and Borges share: “Borges is always quick to confess his sources 
and borrowings, because for him no one has claim to originality in literature; all 
writers are more or less faithful amanuenses of the spirit, translators and annotators 
of pre-existing archetypes.’’ For Smith, whose career began during an era of Pop art 
and found objects, the adoption of this attitude toward both literary and visual 
sources was a logical progression. Smith’s isolated images and subject matter are 
chosen for their broad unconscious associations. Part of the magic of her art is 
her ability to touch these “pre-existing archetypes,’’ yet remain elusive and 
whimsical. 

Metaphysical rarely seems a good word to describe contemporary art, since 
so many derogatory connotations attend it, but perhaps one of Borges’s 
redefinitions of that word applies to Smith’s work. Concerning the philosophers in 
one of his short stories, Borges explains that “They judge that metaphysics is a 
branch of fantastic literature.’’ It is precisely by maintaining the kind of light irony 
and droll humor one might expect in fantastic literature that Smith manages to 
approach topics as metaphysically oriented as the nature of dreams and reality 
and the transmigration of spirit. 

Smith describes her art as a way of getting the viewer to engage an idea 
or concept without explaining it directly, but she does not think of herself as a 
“conceptual artist.’’ For her, form and content share equal importance, and although 
these pieces may initially engage the viewer conceptually, their effectiveness lies in 
her sensitive interweaving of imagery and text. 


Barbara Haskell 
Curator 


Catalogue 

Measurements are in inches, height preceding width. 
All works are mixed-media collages on paper unless 
othenA/ise noted. 

1. The Library of Babel, 1973, 12 x 120 
Lent by Nicholas Wilder, Los Angeles 

2. Charlie Chan, 1973, 12 x 124 

Lent by Frank Gehry, Santa Monica, California 

3. The Keynote to Success, 1973 
Lent by Faith Flam, Los Angeles 

4. Deja Vu, 1974, 12 x 124 

Lent by Holly Solomon, New York 

5. The Red Shoes, 1975, 12 x 144 

Lent by the Grinstein Family, Los Angeles 

6. The Glass Bead Game, 1975, 12 x 144 
Lent by the artist 

7. Charlie Chan—Words Cannot Cook Rice, 1975 
Alphabet macaroni on paper, 14 x 1814 

Lent by Holly Solomon, New York 

Alexis Smith 

1949 Born in Los Angeles, California 
1970 B.A., University of California, Irvine 
Lives in Venice, California 

Solo Exhibitions 

1974 Riko Mizuno Gallery, Los Angeles 

1975 Carp, Los Angeles, “Anteroom,” an installation 
piece 

University of California, Santa Barbara, 
“Rapido,” an installation piece 


Selected Group Exhibitions 
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Alexis Smith's art is based on reference and 
association, with unexpected pairings of image, 
object and text. Her choice of the collage medium 
and her use of images with text place her in the 
continuing tradition of collage in modern art, 
particularly in its Dada and Surrealist phases. Her 
imagery, including pulp novels, Hollywood film and 
advertising art of the 1940s and 50s, reflects her 
west coast background, as does her name which 
she shares with the Hollywood star of the 40s; 
Smith changed her given name to Alexis as a 
college student. Her cool detachment and the droll 
or ironic overtones of the collages also identify her 
work as an outgrowth of the southern California 
environment. This same sensibility has infused 
much Los Angeles art since 1960—one thinks of 
the work of Ed Ruscha, Joe Goode, Vija Celmins 
and John Baldessari, for example. 

Smith's collages are witty and sardonic, their playful 
humor often tempered by undercurrents of 
tragedy, violence and disaster. The collages in this 
exhibition all relate to the persona of "Jane"—the 
everywoman, and mate of John Doe, Dick and 
Tarzan. Jane is both nobody and everybody, 
archetype and stereotype. In these works. Smith 
explores the lives and fates of various Janes in 
history, literature, Hollywood film and 


contemporary life, with her characteristic wry 
humor in the juxtaposition of word, image and 
object. 

Smith points out that "jane" is slang for woman 
or girl, and this vaguely sexist reference appears in 
many of Smith's Jane personages, from Jane Doe 
(doe also female) and Plain Jane, to Jane Russell 
and Jayne Mansfield. The character of Jane Doe 
recalls Ed Kienholz's 1958-59 sculpture of the same 
title. While Smith's interpretation is lighthearted 
compared with Kienholz's more macabre vision, 
the legacy of Kienholz and other Los Angeles 
assemblagists of the late 1950s and 1960s is felt 
in Smith's work, particularly in her use of found 
materials. 

The works in this exhibition fall into several 
thematic groups according to their references, 
including Dick and Jane; Tarzan and Jane; Jane 
Russell and Howard Hughes; the Jayne Mansfield 
"suite"; the English Janes (Jane Eyre and Jane 
Austen); and Calamity Jane. Allusions to more 
obscure Janes include novelist Jane Bowles, and 
1940s Hollywood starlet Jane Greer. Smith also 
uses certain recurrent visual themes such as jungle 
motifs and disaster images (car crash, plane crash, 
landslide) throughout the series. The materials and 
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imagery of the collages reflect these themes and 
their attendant associations, often with humor, as 
in the use of bamboo, plastic bananas and fake 
leopard skin for Tarzan and Jane, pink polka dots 
for Jayne Mansfield, and a bra collaged onto a road 
map to the stars' homes with the legend Excess 
Frontage Overhang, for the well-endowed Jane 
Russell. 

The persistent images of disaster suggest a more 
sinister content and allude to the tragic ends of 
many of the characters, especially the Hollywood 
Janes. In two of Smith's collages, the Jane from an 
elephant folio of "Dick and Jane" becomes 
Calamity Jane, and Dick becomes Deadwood Dick, 
like children assuming adult roles. The worn brake 
pedal warns of impending "calamity," as Jane 
innocently straps on her roller skate; a newspaper 
image of car headlights In dense fog intensifies the 
threat of disaster. Deadwood's icon is a 1940s 
painted necktie of a dead tree, which merges with 
the Image of Dick, the little boy in short pants. The 
Man Nobody No's (a subtly veiled portrait of 
Howard Hughes) presents a more adult view of sex 
roles, in a series of five lobby cards from Jane Russell 
films (Young Widov/, Macao, Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, His Kind of Woman and The Outlaw), all 
with lurid scenes from the films. The collage 
elements and texts suggest Hughes' presence, but 
he is never pictured, except as a mystery figure. In 
the fifth image, Hughes' name appears as the 
producer, along with a collage fragment from a 
religious tract, warning "There will be no fire 
escape in Hell." The accompanying text reads, 
"He'll never die in an airplane crash. When Howard 
Hughes dies, it'll be at the hands of a beautiful 
woman with a .38." 

Smith selects quotations to accompany her collages 
with the same care she gives her objects and collage 
materials. She always appropriates an existing text 
rather than composing her own, and the text 
usually makes an ironic comment on the visual 
image, or vice versa. Smith draws most of her texts 
from fiction, but in the Jane series she often quotes 
from biographies of her subjects, as with Jane 
Bowles and Jayne Mansfield. The Perfect Couple, 
part of the Jayne Mansfield suite, includes a football 
player background and a superimposed cartoon 
Image of Hercules who appears to hold an 
actual object—a broken baton. The text, from 
Mansfield's biography, reads, "She could wrap him 
around her pinkie, but he could pick her up with 
his." In Mellon Wheels, Smith used an actual quote 
from Calamity Jane: "I wish they would leave me 


alone and let me go to Hell by my own route." In 
counterpoint to the text are a photograph of 
Frances Farmer as Calamity Jane, a Salvation Army 
temperance pledge and aThunderbIrd wine label. 

In addition to collage. Smith's work often takes the 
form of a site-specific mural, in which she may 
incorporate found objects or framed collages. In 
1983 she was commissioned to do a major project 
for the performing arts center in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, which involved transforming the whole 
8,000-square-foot space, including the main lobby 
area, grand staircase and two upper levels. The 
images chosen refer to the use of the building, its 
site on the Grand River and the history of Grand 
Rapids—they include a piano keyboard rendered 
in forced perspective, a stylized river motif and a 
1930s movie theater marquee. 

Forthis exhibition Smith has designed a mural for 
a space In the upper lobby between Walker Art 
Center and the Guthrie Theater, entitled Men 
Seldom Make Passes... At Girls Who Wear 
Glasses. As in her collages. Smith creates an ironic 
tension between word and image, and suggests 
both verbal and visual puns. The central image is 
an oversized pair of eyeglass frames—an actual 
object made from 1950s picture frames—over a 
large painted face of Marilyn Monroe. Inside the 
frames are images of football players, an obvious 
pun on "making passes." In the left is a high school 
sports letter with lip prints screened on the 
background; in the right, a pair of plastic lips over 
a screened fragment of an eye chart. While not 
directly tied to the "Jane" series, this subject is 
thematically related through the legend of Marilyn, 
in this case seen incognito, with a scarf wrapped 
around her head, and sunglasses. The mystique of 
Marilyn and the power and universal recognition 
of her Image (even disguised) is analogous to our 
verbal associations with Jane; both are cultural 
icons. 

The development of Smith's work from Idea to 
image and object Is a deliberate, thoughtful 
process, enriched both by serendipity—finding the 
large Dick and Jane folio, for example—and the 
depth of her imagination. The exhibition of this 
thematic series provides a specific context in which 
to study the multiple levels of meaning. Inter¬ 
pretation and visual imagery in Alexis Smith's art. 

Robert M. Murdock 
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Checklist 


Unless otherwise noted, all works in the exhibition 
are dated 1985; materials are mixed media collage. 

Dimensions, including frames, are in inches; 
height precedes width. 

1 Jane Doe 
three panels: 

1) 293/8x243/4 

2) 29x22V2 

3) 293/8x23 

Collection the artist, courtesy Margo Leavin Gallery 

2 AsphaItJungle 

two panels: 45y8 x 25 each 

Collection the artist, courtesy Margo Leavin Gallery 

3 Me, Tarzan/You, Jane 
two panels: 19x15V 2 each 
Collection Peg and Chuck Rosenquist 

4 Always a Sucker for Brawn 
163/4x16 

Collection the artist, courtesy Margo Leavin Gallery 

5 The Perfect Couple 
38y2x30y2 

Collection Laura-Lee W. Woods 

6 The Ape Man 
291 / 8 x 211/4 

Collection Douglas S. Cramer 

7 Through the Grapevine 
two panels: 203/4 x 163/4 each 

Collection the artist, courtesy Margo Leavin Gallery 

8 Pride and Prejudice 
34x221/2 

Collection the artist, courtesy Margo Leavin Gallery 

9 Despair 
211/2x15% 

Collection the artist, courtesy Margo Leavin Gallery 

10 Jane Eyre 
203/4x18% 

Collection Security Pacific Corporation 

11 Lady Jane 
223/4X223/4 

Collection Lavi and Diane Daniel 

12 Persuasion 
243/4x19 
Private collection 

13 Spellbound 
231 / 4 x 191/4 

Collection Harold I. Huttas 

14 Shellshock 
24x20 

Collection the artist, courtesy Margo Leavin Gallery 

15 Another World 
241 / 2 x 193/4 

Collection Security Pacific Corporation 


16 Days of Our Lives 
241 / 2 x 191/2 

Collection the artist, courtesy Margo Leavin Gallery 

17 Calamity Jane 

two panels: 32 x 203/4 each 
Collection Anne and Will Hokin 

18 The Girl Can't Help It 

two panels: 261/8 x 18% each 
Collection Merry and Bill Norris 

19 CinderellaStory 
211/2X323/4 

Collection the artist, courtesy Margo Leavin Gallery 

20 Hell on Wheels 
323/4X211/2 

Collection the artist, courtesy Margo Leavin Gallery 

21 Calamity/and Deadwood 
two panels: 24y8 x 1 81/8 each 
Collection Andres and Vanessa Moraga 

22 The Man Nobody No's 
16x77% 

Collection The Capital Group, Inc. 

23 Wild Life 
183/8X163/8 

Collection Bruce Murkoff 
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Collection the artist, courtesy Margo Leavin Gallery 
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Collection the artist, courtesy Rosamund 
Felsen Gallery 
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Collection the artist, courtesy Margo Leavin Gallery 
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Collection the artist 
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Collection the artist 

29 Men Seldom Make Passes 

at Girls Who Wear Glasses 1986 
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Collection the artist 


Portrait of the artist by Wayne Shimabukuro 
Photos by Douglas M. Parker Studio 
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There’s No Place Like Home, 1982 

Mixed media installation, Collection of Aviva and Carl Covitz, Los Angeles 


Sometime in 1961-62, the rules, the protocol, 
the fabric of society that Americans had been 
dealing with since the end of the Civil War 
began unravelling, and quickly. Patricia Ann 
Smith was a seventh grade student at East 
Whittier Junior High School in Whittier, Califor¬ 
nia. The only child of a psychiatrist, she lived 
on the grounds of a state mental hospital there. 
She came to know the uses of conventional 
behavior early, and her life has been conducted 
along the Flaubertian model since-middle class 
exterior, anarchic interior. At the new University 
of California, Irvine, Alexis Smith-as she styled 
her name after age seventeen-brushed shoul¬ 
ders with some of the best artists of the Los 
Angeles art scene, as well as a transient 
sprinkling of New York-based artists. Smith’s 
crowd at that moment centered around the 
explosive performance artist Chris Burden. If 
Burden could be likened to the late James Dean, 
Smith’s evolving persona was an amalgam of 
cinematic female survivors-tough and funda¬ 
mentally romantic. In both cases, the salient 


point is that Hollywood rather than New York or 
Paris offered the preferred role models. 

From the start. Smith’s attraction to the 
experience of art was as much verbal as visual. 
Her earliest surviving pieces are books, 
culminating in a boxed Braille composition that 
subtly extolls tactility, slowing the eye to 
appreciate better the fragile paper cutouts (one a 
silhouette of the artist, another a quarter round 
moon) that are interspersed in the piece. 
Carefully made, smart, and therefore able to 
carry off its own quaintness, the Braille book 
foretold much. 

Smith’s use of the word, consisting as it 
has since the early 1970s of quotes of her 
choice from favorite texts, is not a new ploy in 
art. The Dadaists, as their collective name 
chosen at random from a handy dictionary 
neatly reminds us, borrowed heavily from 
preexistent imagery and literature. Their suc¬ 
cessors, the Surrealists, exploited the perceptual 
habit of synthesizing and deducing significance 
from any conglomeration of text and/or image 


towards their own psycho-sexual ends. In 
America, Pop artists especially adopted collage 
and assemblage techniques in their ironic 
poems to consumerism, celebrityhood, and the * 
new set of icons that transfixed a post-war 
generation. 

As an artist whose raw material comes 
from an unflagging acquisitiveness for bric-a- 
brac (most of it found in the thrift shops and the 
swap meets of contemporary Los Angeles), 

Smith derives part of her license from Pop Art’s 
catholic taste. She has an uncanny knack for 
recognizing potential at twenty yards. As a 
culture constructed from the mores and expecta¬ 
tions of the entertainment industry in the middle 
years of the century, Los Angeles is a rich, 
almost unlimited field for Smith’s selective 
harvest. She understood early that a great deal 
of Hollywood’s power comes from its manipula¬ 
tion of nostalgia-mostly for a picturesque, 
therefore fictional past. Conveniently, her own 
tastes run along classic lines: from the well 
made stories of Thornton Wilder, to the tailored 










Jane Doe, 1985 

clothes of the late forties and fifties, to the 
sturdy road worthiness of cars of the same 
vintage. Just as nostalgia assumes functional 
value in many of the things of her life, it is put 
to work in her art. Almost immediately we 
understand that in choosing the particular, 
mostly worn item, Smith incorporates all of its 
potential remembered associations. Its famil¬ 
iarity is only a guise. Thus, every button, 
matchbook, whatever, reeks of a past life that 
suffuses the printed page which has become its 
final resting place. 

It was Charles Baudelaire, the 19th century 
writer and first modern art critic, who succinctly 
canonized the notion of associative perceptual 
correspondence that animates most Romantic 
literature.' Baudelaire reckoned the senses-taste, 
smell, sight, touch-could provoke a counterpart 
experience in each other: the sight of yellow 
could summon up an analogous odor or 
surface, for example. Part of the liberating 
beauty of the theory is that anyone could invoke 
a universe of expanded sensibility by allowing 
these associations. Different artists made dif¬ 
ferent uses of the capability. Perhaps most 
widely known were Marcel Proust’s recollections 
of an elaborately narrated "past” spurred on by 
the taste of one simple tea cake. 

Joseph Cornell was arguably the last artist 
who in good conscience and to real effect 
worked from this kind of Symbolist aesthetic. 
Certainly, Venice beach of our own day is 
unimaginably far from Proust’s cork-lined cham¬ 
ber in Paris. It is also very distant from Cornell’s 
Victorian-tinged world in Flushing, Queens. The 
unbridgable chasm between Smith’s and these 
other two artistic locales is the void that a loss 
of innocence leaves. Cornell and his French and 
other antecedents lived in a Garden of Eden of 
their own making; their art reflected the idealism 
that oxygenated their lives. Smith and her art 
has a distinctly post-Edenic quality. After the 



fall, only monologue remains. Cornell and that 
lot spoke to and for others, they felt certain of 
communicating through their work. Smith, like 
many contemporary artists, seems to feel no 
such assurance. In piece after piece, she speaks 
through others, enriching the work to recreate its 
universality, to reinvest it with mystery, shared 
sentiments, and talismanic truth. As if to learn 
her trade, much of Smith’s early work adopts the 
magician’s sleight of hand. Card (1978) even 
shows her as a jester-the incarnation of 
amusement as metaphor. Earlier performances 
had signalled Smith’s interest and intentions 
such as Scheherazade the Storyteller (1976), The 
Art of Magic, Close-Up and Medium (both 
1978). The cultivation of the exotic connects her 
to the Orientalism rampant in 19th century 
Romanticism. It is telling that the first and best 
of her expanded pieces was Madame Butterfly 
(1975). With this work she found a composi¬ 
tional device- 81/2 x 11 inch sheets of paper 
placed side by side as both picture plane and 
narrative text-that would serve her for the next 
five years or so. The voice in these pieces, 
exemplified further by The Big Sleep (Reguiem 
for Raymond Chandler) (1978), was disem¬ 
bodied, as it remains today by being mechan¬ 
ically typed, or more recently, silkscreened. Its 
impersonal character distances us, as well as 
the story line, from the small and, at first, 
relatively discrete things that are affixed to the 
paper and form the other half of the narrative. 
Inside the confines of the plexiglass boxes that 
frame and protect these ensembles, Smith was 
obliged to use only bits and pieces of the 
Proustian flotsam she accumulates. For all its 
domesticity, this work had an important impact 
from its first public showing. After the 1975 
Biennial Exhibition at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, Smith was celebrated in a small, 
one-artist show there the same year. Fler work’s 
successful use and elaboration of narrative form 



was especially noteworthy in an art world 
seeking to include representational, legible 
content after the long dominance of reductive 
abstraction in both painting and sculpture. 

Probably equally as novel to New Yorkers, 
though largely unspoken, was Smith’s obvious 
attachment to California. The celluloid classics 
of Flollywood’s golden era and the pulpy trash 
they came from and spawned were more 
significant to her than the monuments of 
Abstract Expressionism and the theories and 
counter-ideas of formalist art criticism. Like 
many young Southern Californians, Pop Art was 
almost too self-evident to be of much interest to 
her. Media truth, car culture, and the cult of 
youth were “no big deal.” Although she works 
from the leavings of a transient society. Smith 
herself is firmly rooted in Los Angeles. Little 
surprise then that Raymond Chandler’s work has 
proven one of her richest and most sustaining 
troves. She calls one series of single-image 
collages “Chandlerisms.” Flis smark-aleck one- 
liners and cop-talk elegies to the dark under¬ 
belly of golden California are skillfully trans- .. 
formed into an elegant prose without equal in 
modern American literature, and the perfect 
complement to Smith’s sensibilities. 

With the installation Hello Hollywood 
(1980), Smith moved beyond the confines of her 
previous works’ frames. Utilizing an illu- 
sionistically painted wall-perspectively receding 
palm trees or telephone poles and wires-this 
piece abandons Smith’s usual figure/ground 
format. Flere the words-a roadside ditty that 
enlivened rural American byways until the 
1950s-“Flello Flollywood/Good-bye Farm/It Gave 
McDonald/That Needed Charm/Burma Shave”— 
are broken up into five painted parallelogram 
frames. Larger than Smith’s usual typeface, their 
size announces a new ambition for the work 
which, henceforth, is to be more visually 
assertive. The bale of hay that completes the 
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Me, Tarzan / You, Jane, 1985 


environment points to a related but different 
ambition. Along with its increase in scale would 
come a stronger and more overt appeal to 
symesiUesidi-correspondences converted and 
Americanized from a petit madeleine to a more 
truly American fodder redolent of the westward 
migration. 

Even more grand applications of this new 
freedom were to follow-the gigantic Porgy and 
Bess (1981) with its melange of wall painted 
musical notations, framed text with image 
assemblages, and related objets trouves affixed 
to the wall. After the performance Stardust 
(1981) (called a "theatrical collage”) for which 
Smith chose and arranged texts by various 
authors, she mixed found narratives at will in 
her work, further enhancing its disjunctive, free 
association, monologue-like qualities. Stardust 
quotes from Main Street by Sinclair Lewis, USA; 
The Big Money by John Dos Passos, The Day of 
the Locust by Nathaniel West, and Run River by 
Joan Didion, among others. Its characters stood 
behind painted headless figures that symbolized 
stereotypical people, their speeches laced with 
shorter quips from the likes of Dorothy Parker, 
George Burns, and Gracie Allen. Their physical 
as well as narrational isolation from one another 
further underscores the disillusioned, skeptical 
tone that underlies what they were saying. The 
cynicism that might otherwise blight Smith’s 
favored stories is always redeemed by the 
gripping, poetic grace notes that the things she 
combines with her texts represent. More re¬ 


cently, those things-her benighted trash-have 
in themselves overwhelmed the narrative. The 
three-part Danger, Curves Ahead (1982) from the 
series Christmas Eve, 1943 exemplifies this. 

A reframed and slightly altered portrait, a 
formica enclosed wrestling poster, and sinuously 
shaped, veiled, and flower-bedecked woman’s 
head make up the trio. As if to underscore the 
sexism of the double entendre title. Smith has 
given the forlorn looking portrait a nasty punch 
line: “Meet my wife/She held out her hand and I 
took it gently. A pleasure.’” To the pale and 
stiffly posed woman of this piece Smith has 
added an appropriately tight choker and finished 
by painting across the bottom of the frame a 
demure bodice bow, giving the impression that 
the poor girl is literally melting into the floor. 
This is, however, a rare instance of Smith 
reinforcing the woman-as-victim cliche. Smith 
more typically concentrates on the woman 
survivor, even if only a survivor portrayed, in 
turn, by a real life victim, as with Frances 
Farmer’s Calamity Jane. Her choices are con¬ 
scious and very much a part of the feminist 
position that informs all her work. Her last large 
series, collectively known by the title Jane, is 
particular proof of this. Fixing on Jane as the 
generic name for American women, she exploits 
images of and/or texts by Jane (of Tarzan fame), 
Jane (of Dick fame), Jane Austen, Jane Eyre, 

Jane Bowles, and Jayne Mansfield. The condi¬ 
tion of Jane Dow-ism is clearly one of her 
principal concerns, reinforcing again the essen¬ 


tially solitary character of her point of view. Over 
and over we are obliged to realize the precarious 
position of women. 

The aforementioned Calamity Jane (bear¬ 
ing an uncanny resemblance to the artist 
herself) figures in two of these pieces. Calamity 
Jane and Hell on Wheels (both 1985). In the 
latter, Jane aims a revolver in one hand while 
the “Articles of War” of the Salvation Army are 
superimposed across much of her upper body 
and mouth. A Thunderbird wine label drifts 
across the Salvation Army manifesto, and an 
errant pill has found its way into her ammuni¬ 
tion belt. Gold italic letters spell out the 
heroine’s plea: “I just wish they would leave me 
alone, and let me go to hell by my own route.” 
In many respects, this has been Smith’s defense 
against a New York-centric, male-dominated art 
world: a particularized oppression that has 
generalized applications in every part of society. 

Current events as such are of little real 
interest to Smith and her art. She, like all 
ambitious artists, supersedes the constraints of 
reality, addressing and questioning more salient 
truths in her work. In its own way, this work 
represents a reassembly of the fragments of 
civilization that now surround, even overwhelm 
us. From many parts and sources. Smith puts 
together a single slightly skeptical voice that 
values the delight of perception and its accurate 
use above all else. 

Richard Armstrong, Guest Curator 









Hello Hollywood, 1980 



Porgy and Bess, 1981 
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The Big Sleep (Requiem for Raymond Chandler), 1978 


Exhibition Checkiist 


All dimensions are in inches: height precedes width. 

Madame Butterfly, 1975 

mixed media collage, 2 parts: 12 x 72 

Patricia Faure, Los Angeles 

Card, 1978 

mixed media collage, 113/4 x 93/4 

Alexis Smith, Venice, California: courtesy Margo 

Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles 

The Big Sleep (Requiem for 
Raymond Chandler), 1978 
mixed media collage, 14/2x83/4 
Richard Levine, Miami 

The Magic Mountain, 1978 
mixed media collage, 2 parts: 

12 / 2 x 99/4 overall 

Holly Solomon Gallery, New York 

Changing the Marquee, 1978 
mixed media collage with lights, 25 x 20 
Pat and Ernie Sable, Los Angeles 

Chandlerism (Lucky Strike), 1979 
mixed media collage, 12/2x9/8 
Andrew Schwartz, Venice, California 

Chandlerism #17, 1979 
mixed media collage, 12/2x9/8 
Margo Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles 

Chandlerism #29, 1979 
mixed media collage, 13x10/8 
Margo Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles 

Hello Hollywood, 1980 

mixed media collage in painted wooden frames, 

5 parts: 9/4 x 21 each 
Raymond Learsy, New York 



Porgy and Bess, 1981 

mixed media collage, 4 parts; 16 x 63 each; 

1 part: 16x19; wall dimensions variable 
Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, 
California; Purchase by Acquisition Committee 

Danger, Curves Ahead, 1982 

mixed media collage, 3 parts: 20/8x17/8 each 

Margo Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles 

Forbidden Cargo, Forbidden Fruit, 

Forbidden Planet, 1982 

mixed media collage, 3 parts: 20x18 each 

Peg and Chuck Rosenquist, Vail, Colorado 

Mustang Sally, 1982 

mixed media collage, 20x18 

Alan Shayne, Beverly Hills, California 

Ebb Tide, 1982 

mixed media collage, 21 x 18/6 
Walt Disney, Inc., Burbank, California 

Dancing Figure/Dancing Shoe, 1984 
collage and graphite on paper, 2 parts: 
12/8x103/4 each 

Alexis Smith, Venice, California: courtesy Margo 
Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles 

Me, Tarzan / You, Jane, 1985 

mixed media collage, 2 parts: 19x15/2 each 

Peg and Chuck Rosenquist, Vail, Colorado 

Jane Doe, 1985 

mixed media collage, 3 parts: c. 29 x 23 each 
Margo Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles 


Cinderella Story, 1985 
mixed media collage, 32/2x21 
James and Linda Burrows, Los Angeles 

Hell on Wheels, 1985 

mixed media collage, 323/4x21/2 

Laila and Thurston Twigg-Smith, Honolulu 

Bobwhite, 1986 

mixed media collage, 12/8x103/ 

Alexis Smith, Venice, California, courtesy Margo 
Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles 


Front cover: 

Bobwhite, 1986 

Photographs of art by Douglas M. Parker Studio. 
Photograph of Smith by Jim McCue. 



Ebb Tide, 1982 
















Alexis Smith in her studio, 1985 
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In celebration of 

"THE GRAND" 

A Mixed Medio Art Installation 
by Alexis Smith 

Dedicated at De Vos Hall 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Monday, September 19,1983 








BEFORE: The Keeler Grand Foyer, 
as built, 1980. 



PRELUDE TO AN 
ART INSTALLATION 


The two main lobbies of De Vos 
Performing Arts Hall were bore but 
for the plan to create a permanent 
acknowledgement using the names 
of the 9,000 donors in the ticket 
entrance area. It was installed in 
July, 1983. The completion of the 
second lobby became my obses¬ 
sion. It could fulfill two objectives; it 
would make possible an art place¬ 
ment in a public gathering place, 
which has been a crusade of mine 
for the past ten years, and it would 
enrich this complicated architec¬ 
tural space dominated by a grand 
staircase. So began my search for 
an artist who could see this space 
as one canvas using the architec¬ 
tural projections and other elements 
as a part of the work itself. 

Richard Koshalek, director of the 
Los Angeles Museum of Contem¬ 
porary Art; John Neff, director of the 
Chicago Museum of Contemporary 
Art, and Robert Murdock, director 
of the Grand Rapids Art Museum 
came to my aid. They agreed to 
serve with me as members of an 
Artist Selection Jury. It was Richard 
Koshalek who suggested Alexis 
Smith, an artist from Venice, 
California. Her work revealed a use 
of fantasy in imagery that could 
transform a space. Her media 
were varied, rich and complex. 

Her response was positive as was 
the response of Richard Gillett and 
Robert Pew, co-chairman of the 
Design Committee of the Grand 
Center Convention Complex; Abe 
Drasin, Mayor; Steven Bernard, City 
Manager; Vernon Ehlers, Chairman 
of the Kent County Commission 
and Richard Platte, Kent County 
Comptroller. 


Rnancing was the next problem. 

I applied for grants to the National 
Endowment for the Arts, which 
gave $25,000.00, the Michigan 
Council for the Arts, $11,700.00 
and the Grand Rapids Foundation, 
$10,000.00. Their responses were 
most gratifying and enabled the 
project to proceed. The private sec¬ 
tor has also been generous. 

(Please see donor and acknow¬ 
ledgements page.) In fact, the 
generosity of these donors and 
other caring and giving citizens 
has added enormously to the 
quality of life in Grand Rapids. 

The public and educational sectors 
have also been very important to 
the placement of this artwork. From 
the city personnel, we thank James 
Overbeek, Assistant City Manager of 
Leisure Activities; Gordon Oisen, City 
Historian; Lynda Haith of the City 
Engineer's Office; Robert Hodge, 
Director of the Grand Center Con¬ 
vention Complex and Phil Balkema, 
City Attorney's Office. From Kendall 
School of Design, we thank the 
seven students who worked on 
the project for over two months: 
David Barlow, Debra Bauer, Debby 
Choler, Tami Centen, Laura Rsher, 
Martin Roznowski and Edward Van 
Poolen. 

We are grateful for the work and 
commitment of the artist's assis¬ 
tants: Michael Kieley and Richard 
Sedivy, also artists who are from Los 
Angeles; Earl Stringer, set designer 
for the Grand Rapids Civic Theatre, 
and Koteri Kline of Theatrics. 

"THE GRAND" has gone far beyond 
all expectoflons. Alexis Smith has 
shared her vision with people who 
will visit this auditorium in Grand 
Rapids. Its many images, facets and 
metaphors create an environments 
be experienced and enjoyed. 

I thank her and all the others who 
have helped to make this art 
installation a reality. 



Mary Ann Keeler 




ALEXIS SMITH AND 
"THE GRAND" 


Alexis Smith, a native and resident 
of Los Angeles, has used her vision 
and wit to create a work of art that 
belongs uniquely to Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Ms. Smith is recognized as one of 
our country's premier artists. Her 
work has been widely shown. 
Museums include the Whitney 
Museum of American Art in New 
York, the Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden in Washington, 
D.C., and the Musee de I'Art 
Moderne, Paris, France. Galleries 
include the Holly Solomon Gallery 
in New York, and the Rosamund 
Felsen, Margo Leavin and Nichoias 
Wilder galleries in Los Angeles. 

What she has done for Grand 
Rapids is to create an event that 
will continue to unfold its story for 
decades to come. 

For 'THE GRAND" is an event, a 
combination of insight and sym¬ 
bolism that will continue to reveal 
new meanings at every exposure. 

The artist's challenge was to trans¬ 
form a not-so-grand lobby into a 
space as grand as the theatre itself, 
giving it the excitement and ele¬ 
gance consistent with high-level 
entertainment. 

Her primary problem was howto 
deal with existing architecture 
dominated by an obtrusive 
staircase. 


The ingenious solution was to 
transform the staircase into a 
metaphor for the rapids of the 
Grand River, and to use it as a 
unifying element for the overall 
concept of 'THE GRAND". 

Interspersed with water images are 
Art Deco theatrical images on a 
grand scale-the Top Hat, the Silver 
Slipper, the Grand Piano-along 
with more intimate, copper-framed 
collages which include printed texts 
from plays, novels and songs of the 
20's and 30's. 

Other elements contributing to the 
impact of 'THE GRAND" range from 
subtle American Indian imagery 
related to Grand Rapids' origins, to 
suggestions of the landscape, and 
to bold contrasts like that between 
the "marble" columns with their 
stylized grandeur and the grotto's 
simple park benches. 

It's a work of art the people of 
Grand Rapids will look at and love, 
take care of and respect, to ensure 
that it endures. It's a work of art 
inspired by Grand Rapids and 
brought to vivid life by Alexis Smith. 
It is, absolutely, 'THE GRAND". 


AFER: Presentation model for 
"THE GRAND," three-level 
painted installation with 
smaller collage works. 











A. 


A. "Marquee" trompe I'oeil tile detail, 
main ievel. 

B. Centrai image of "Marquee" with 
painted neon, main ievel. 

C. 'Top Hat" painting, second ievel. 

D. Design of "Eddy" on overhead 
soffit beneath second landing. 

E. Detail of stairway connection to 
second level. 

F. Sequined floral collage for en¬ 
trance to "Grotto" seating area 
beneath stair. 

Text: "WOULD YOU MIND VERY 
MUCH IF I SAT DOWN? 

IVE JUST HAD MY FIRST 
GLIMPSE OF BROADAY, AND 
I'M STILL A LITTLE DAZED." 

G. Artist's rendering of third levei 
river painting with wood cut¬ 
out "Faces." 

H. "THE GRAND" from entrance to 
Keeler Grand Foyer, showing 
three leveis of continuous, 
interlocking painted images. 
(Installation in progress.) 














































I. Painting detail, main level 
back wall. 

J. Theatre "Marquee" painting with 
existing clocks, main level. 

K. Trompe I'oeil tile on first and 
second landing facia. 

L'Top Hot" underpainting being 
executed by Kendall apprentices. 

M. Detail of main level back wall, 
showing "Splash/Capital" 
behind marble-painted concrete 
column and entrance to under¬ 
stair "Grotto." (Park benches to 
be added beneath tree silhouette.) 

N. Trompe I'oeil tile detail, first 
landing facia. 

O. 1930's Grand Rapids phofo, 
hand-colored and collaged, 

in stage motif frame. Frame has 
painted drape and inlaid wood 
veneer stage. (Main floor back 
wall.) 

P. Ladies' dancing shoe painting, 
second level. 

























GRAND ILLUSION 


Tliere is nothing, anywhere, quite 
like "THE GRAND." To be sure, 
architectural ornamentation such 
as that conceived by Alexis Smith 
has a host ot antecedents, both 
vaunted and vernacular: It evokes 
the show- and movie-palaces of the 
Twenties and beyond, from Radio 
City Music Hall to Grauman's 
Chinese Theater; it utilizes decor¬ 
ative traditions of domestic interiors 
ranging from Rococo drawing 
rooms to Colonial American homes; 
it is conceptually tied to WPA mu¬ 
rals in public buildings and painted 
pageants in Baroque cathedrals; it 
employs the stage-craft of trompe 
I'oeil theatrics exploited in Palladio's 
Teatro Olvmpico a nd in the sound 
stages at 20th Century-Fox and 
Paramount. 



Text: "ROYALTY? WHY THEY LOOK 
LIKE ANYBODY ELSE... 

ONLY HOMELIER." 


One ot 20 collaged oil paintings 
in artist-designed copper frames 
(tor second levei). 


But there is nothing, anywhere, 
quite like “THE GRAND." For unlike 
its ancestors, the decoration of this 
vast, three-story lobby does not 
strive for an immediate and holistic 
impact, a drop-dead effect that 
only slowly subdivides into 
enchanting and particularized 
detail and nuance. Rather, it func¬ 
tions quite the other way around: 
An accumulation of vignettes, and 


of vignettes within still other 
vignettes, is seen, felt, dreamed, 
circled-back upon and finally 
coalesced into the wholeness of 
self-conscious experience. Orches¬ 
trated by the artist, but conducted 
in concert with the imagination of 
every individual who enters this 
place, "THE GRAND" composes 
an endless and omnidirectional 
narrative built up from hundreds 
of common cultural symbols. 

Paramount among them is the 
image of the river. Meandering 
across walls and cascading over 
the central staircase, it recalls the 
dominant feature of the local land¬ 
scape so pivotal in the history and 
prehistory of the city. On the top 
floor, “THE GRAND" is the Grand 
River, painted in a geometric Art 
Deco style akin to that of the origi¬ 
nal Welsh Auditorium nearby. On 
the seond floor, "THE GRAND" is 
transformed into a truly grand 
piano, "all singing, all dancing" 
in the lobby of the performing 
arts theater. And at ground level, 
“THE GRAND" metamorphoses 
into the Grand Foyer of a modern 
theatre complete with dazzling 
neon marquee. 

Each of these vignettes is itself 
an amalgam of smaller vignettes. 
The river at the top is populated by 
schematized tragicomedy masks, 
themselves formed from rural and 
urban symbols of hills, clouds, 
boats and buildings in a style remi¬ 
niscent of Indian pictographs. 





Across the grand piano's keyboard, 
between a silk top hot and on 
evening shoe, twenty deco-framed 
collages sport song lyrics and bits 
of show-biz dialogue. And in the 
Grand Foyer, collages framed by 
proscenium arches features 
sepia-toned photographs, culled 
from local archives, depicting 
theatrical pageants; these anony¬ 
mous players star in vaudeville 
routines that are printed across 
their surfaces. 

Likewise, the staircase which 
bisects the space vertically also 
divides it into "male" and "female" 
halves: the two tragicomedy 
masks; a man's top hat and a 
woman's shoe; bits of dialogue, 
identified by gender, to be spoken 
by an actor or actress. At the heart 
of this fictive world, tucked under¬ 
neath the staircase landing, is a 
simple park bench shaded by 
a silhouette tree-the lovers' 
grotto where "Boy Meets Girl." 

"THE GRAND" is a kind of walk-in 
collage, a complex anthology of 
cultural symbols that connect and 
reconnect in random fragments 
like the tinkling glass of a wind 
chime. Indeed, Smith's art is heir 
to that Cubist tradition in which a 
multiplicity of viewpoints coexist 
simultaneously in order to achieve 
a new and radical realism. But her 
forms are built from cultural sym- 
bols-representational structures in 
the collective mind-yielding an art 
of open, conceptual fluidity. Like 
the seemingly random firing of 
electrical impulses in the brain 
which miraculously erupt into 
thoughts vivified with a soul, her 
charged symbols assume a 
dazzling and hyperactive life. 


Smith's style, which might be 
termed a "synaptic Cubism," 
denies the possibility of a pre¬ 
determined system of meaning 
devised by the artist; rather, 
the logic of her work evolves 
through a churning in the viewer's 
mind. Each player invents his 
own narrative on her stage, while 
the commonality of the shared 
iconography cements individual 
identity with that of the larger social 
group. Indeed, the most remark¬ 
able feature of "THE GRAND" is 
that artist and audience interact; 
the false hierarchy of director and 
directed is replaced by the commu¬ 
nion of privileged equals. 

By: Christopher Knight 


Abstract motifs of oil paintings at 
second level combine to suggest 
block and white keys of piano. 



Christopher Knight is an art critic 
for the Los Angeles Herald Examiner 


Text: "IT DONT MEAN A THING 

IF IT AINT GOT THAT SWING... 
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They laughed at all great 
women. Look at Joan of 
Arc. They laughed at her, 
but she built it anyway." 

"Say good night. Grade." 



This project is supported by 
Grants from the National Endow¬ 
ment for the Arts in Washington, 
D.C., a Federal Agency, and the 
Michigan Council for the Arts. 


Alexis Smith 












